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^archr Barbara and ^aMey, W. Efzie. 

"Supervisory Role Proficiency: A Self-Assessment." 
NASSP Bui A 64, 433 (February 1980), pp. 9V97.TiJ ' 
number not yet assigned; . . ' ' ,^ , 
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"Educators wha hay^ responsibility for jhe improvement, oi 
ipstruction are seeking ways to enhance performance in therr supt?r-. 
visory roles.,This can pnjy be accQmplisbed when one has a clecir 
understanding of the. natur^ of those roles, assesses performance 
capabilities in them, and deternfiines the pribrity that should be 
aligned, to eac^-role." --^ 

tfurch and Dapley assert the^t it \s\ip to the instructional leader to 
his or h(E?r own assessment qf personal abilities ai.nd to assign his 
or hec.jown prioritises in the 'various areas oi su|)ervisc)ry 
responsibility. To help admini^tratofs in that undertaking, the 
authors'-present their Supervisory Role Proficiency self-assessmeht 
instrument <trid directi(^ris for its use. ' • ' 

" The instrument frfesents varies characteristics and tasks that 
reflect the results of studies oa the . activities sXiperyi^orv engago in 
Thest Characteristics and tasks aredivicled among ten* roles that ^ire 
reported to be inclusiveof the tasks of supervisors: host-<ieremonial> 
formal-communicator, external contacts; jrjformatioh ahd dissem: 
inationVr6sdurCeallocatiori,'^r*ining and development, obser^atibn 
and evalucition. motiv^ion. crisis managemt'nV, and maintenance*. 

A person usirig tl)^ instrument assign^ a sc'ore of front.one to five 
(five is high) for his or her capability in eafh of the (mtries under the 
ten roles; totals ^^e store for the role, divides -the total by the 
S;jumber of entries under. the. heading, and multipli^<> the resulting 
sc^gre by a vyeighting faoidjs tHat reflAs ^ percent of his or her 
trfne the supervisor ?^p^nds in that rolf^ i^^^ 

Concemin^^ the us^ of the scoces, tm» autho(i!|^|!|rclude: "Only 
thensc^r if'ii^ d jxisltion \6 make judgment about the adequacy of a 
proficiency scpr^ih r^Tatipn to the priority (^ssjgned to thcit role*/' 



■Ejlett, Chad ResulrTOriehted Management in 
'Education- fro/eCf R.O^I. The Continued Refine- 
'ment and bevelopmehi of ithe Ceernia Prificipal 
^Asleisment System ^nd Its Application to aj'i^ld- 
Based Jrainin^rbgram for Public School Prinbjpals., 
Assessment oLign - Praceduros -- Instrumentation 
^ Field Jest R^lts. Final Report: Volume /.^ Atlanfa; 
•and Athens: (jeorgia State Department of (j^icat ion; 
and College ^ l:dut:ation, University of oeorgiaf 
1^76, 222 \)a)ivx \,D^3^ 59(y ' , : 



The cesults reported in this final report of Proj^t R.d.M.t. 
. (Results OrientedMaaagement in Education) should prove hearten-; " . 
in^j to principals. ♦Overall, it . shows that the principals whb -" . 
. •. participij^ in a field-oriented prograrp — Field Oriented Compe- 
ptency Utilization System (HOCUS) — perceived then>selvp more ^ 

• . competent after therprogr^^m than they did before tho program. • 

A[)parently, it was not self^di^cl^ption that caused the principals 
tp see themselves as more com|)ettfrtt/;Anilfyvis inditates. that a . . ' 
variety of sources (teach^rs/students, and outside obser.v<^rs) a\s^ 
, saw the principals as more cdriipetent. Of these> groups, teachers ' 
iP.who worked directly with the principals on schoolpFc/blenis saw the 

• principals as more ffeqyentty and mor^ effectively pe.rfofming 
■ indii?*e»tQfs of cphjf>c»tencV. . 

The majprit^ 6f the refrort is a descrif)tic)n of the history at^d . 
de\/el6p»rieht pf the Georgia- Principal Assesshient System (CPAS) 
■ jjnd a s^jj^hnnia of the results of using the* CPAS tc^ieva.luate the 
/Vffertlver(^itf3 o^ 
•/ ■ The evaluation examined the frequency and effectiveness with 
: ' whic'h the prin^^pals studic^d ( arried out th^e comp(»tencV indicators 
; * .identified earlier in the prof(»ct. Two classes of variables were used. : 
Input vtiriables are' ratings of the princif)als' coq^petency in 
administrative operations (data collecting, planning, corriijiunica- 
ting, decision-making,' implementing,, and (»valuatinft) and in. 
administrative fesponsibtlity (currKulum and instruction, staff 
pers^nel, pu|>il personnel, sc+iool j^mmunijiy intMaie. fiscal t 
•management, support management, and systemwide f)o|icieMJicU— 
operation). Mediating variables are sUidtMil ass(»ssnxents of char- 
. fICteristics of iho school . learning environment and teachers' 
satisfaction ,m job-related area>>. . , ' 

; On the whole, both the external evaluation and th(* evaluation by 
.the participants s^ip|)ort the impact of the training f)rogran>, on the 
principals' perfj^mance.- ' . .. . * 




Goddu, Roland. Observation lf)strumvnt!r for^ 
fdcntifyin^'tho CompefencWs ol^ Principals /ri School 
. Practice. No. tS2. Durham,. New Haiuf)shire: New 
I ngland IJrogram jn leacher I duca.tjon, 1977. "27 
pages, to 143 (>27., 



Coddu's observation sc hedules are firmly within the tradition of 
cpmpet(mcy-ohegted |)rin(i()al evaluation in tliat th(*y j)h»sent a ' 
rr>«;tfk)d of documenting actual classroom prric ti( (». 1 he s( hedul(»s. 
howev^l-, ijo beyori(J tt)e'.norm.by including other actors pr(»sent in 
the settlnjj in wliicH tlie''|')rmolpal is'beirig waluated: teacliers, 
students/and others (including department h(»ads, superlrilendents,» 
b(j^d|Tiemb^er\ and ptirpnts). . * » / • 



for instance/ unde^r, the competency ^♦Prihcip^^ recommends 
candidates for emplovment"* there are three indicators of the 
pfincipar$ actions (prepares' a written sumrpary of checklist and 
interview results, prepares a written recommepdation for superirtt . 
\tehdent and boarcj action/^nd.reiviews his or her recommendation 
%vith the ;f acuity and the community). Others also have roles to 
'p^rfprm that are directly related to the principal's- .actions, 
/eachers/ department heads, and community members are to 
'review and comment on tHfe recoj^Kjiendations; board members 
\and the superintendent are tQ^ review the recommendations and 

select the Candidate. . > '\ . ' 

The scl\edule;has a separate . page for each of twenty-two 

competencies in the areas of management of the organization, 

management of reseurces, community relations/and management 
. of instruction. Next to eath indicator is a place to che^k whether 

each person inVolwd did or did not accomplish the action jind 
. whether he or she parjtiallv accomplished the task. ^ . 

.Ooddu's.approach centers on describing what actually happens 
* in the classroom. It is designed this way out of the conviction that 

practice is' more stabje than Recitations are and that l^nowing 
'what exis^ forms a strong foundation for making decisions on what 

to change if competence is to be demonstrated. / 
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Klopf, Cordon J. The Principal and St^ff Development 
in the School (With a Spec /a /foe us on fhe Role of the 
Principal }n Mainstreamingl New York: Bank Street*^' 
College of Education, 1979 ,97 pages: FP 168 730 - 



Klopf wrftes about, the entire process of ^jtaff devetopment, to be 
sure, but his emphasis is oh the principalis role in that* process. He 
..-/observes, n he reality is. that if principals don't assupie the 
^ responsibility for staff development >and s9me enactment of a real 
enabling role there niay be no one in the systerp to do, it." 

Klopf.»outlines the establishment of a development program to 
change attitudes and behaviors of the staff arid to increase Ks^ 
^K>llectiyecomt>etence. Consistently his focus ri?mains on the skills 
of the principal because "it takes a^compejent printipal who can . 
initiate, facilitate, energize, ahd make things happen" to produce, 
an ins'ervice program. Klopf list's thirty ways the principal useS^ him- 
self or herself as an enabling resource for the staff. These thirty 
ways are presented as. competencies, by which term Klopf includes # 
Ijnowledge, attitudes, values; and |)erformance skills. These 
competencies include analyzing the climate for change in the 
* school and developing survey procedures to assess the educational ^ 
-n^eds and. expectations in the community . < * 

Klopf presents separate chapters dealing with the need of the 
i. pprsof\who is planning staff development |)rograms to unJerstand 
the process of growth and-.wh^t is meant by being an enabling 
person. Hf alsoxj^wers .such areas^the planning and organizing of 
a program, the activities and pro^sses in one, and its evaluatlori. 
A separate chapter on the principals role in nSainstreaming ^ 
■ ♦ erfiphasizes specific competencies required of the prifjcipal. Klopf 
-presents^ seven, br;oad cojhpefehcies required for this crAJcial area 
a^d breaks ^ach intp kncivledge, values and attitudes, and actions.. 
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rcit(KS (principals, .assT*tan],a principal^, superintendents, 
•^ullerintendents, 'and centfW' office administfators) are 




informal modes -of leJirning administrative roljis apd.copipetenciej 
are more important than formal modes. The study recommends that 
the best aspects of.formal and informal modes of skill <;levelopment 
should be merged in university programs.. 

The authors note four- informal methods that 'efnphasize .the 
development of skills ~ mocjeting superordinates, performing. • 
administrative-like duties, becoming certified, ^nd learning Qn the 

> )6b. When ask<«l which skills led to their being chosen for admini-^ 
strative roles, the respondents emphasized Tiuman relations and 
personal skills and qualities that affect a person's ability to 
communicate effectively. These qualities and skills indlud^self- 
awareness, self-confidence, a sense of humor, patience, and i 
vy'ilUagness to compromise. V 

TlTe competenciesthat should be';taught in preparation programs- 
^fall into^s^^ven broad, areas^. human relations, communication;, 
knowledge of self, knowledge of role, values, tolerance for 

• ambiguity, and'critical thinking. 



^^ntyre, Kenneth E., and Grant, EdA. "How Prin- 
cipals, Teachers, and Superintendents View the Prin- 
cipalship." NASiP Bulletin. 64, 433 (February 1980), 
pp. '4449. El number not yet assigned 



McCabe, Dennis P., and CcAnpton, J jftk. Ro/e Acquis 
^ . . \5i/f/onandCompefency Dev^/opmen( of Wucaf/ona/ 
r /Adm/n/sfrafors m thelowcf Rio Grande Valley, 1974. , 
; \ ^ ^- P^Kes; 1:0^130 .363. ; ) . / : 

Two fundamental (jue^tions are posed: "How do school adnT^ini-. 
stratoi-s become competentf Hl>w fto school adrninistfcitors. intern-.. 
^lize acceF)tab1k? role bphayibrs, attjtHdes, and expe^thtlonsf:' • ^ t 

Not in university preparation pfogranns seems to bet ie answer^ to 
• both quest'ion«. 'Amdng -tht^* conclusions f>f Oiis study of 
adminlstr 
*assistant 
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' t*iat university liKjparation * is^Vift<b ineffective* 



and ,that. 
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r Mclntyre andCrant suggest that principals who are interested in 
evaluating their own performance might want to use.the discrep- 
ancy model the authors have developed * . ■ 

Whether one lises the mddej or not, every principal shbold be 
interested in the' results of the authors' examination of the priority 
rating principals, superinterrdents, and teachers gave .to eight areas 
of' principal c-ompetence, the ratirigs the groups gave to,the prin» 
cipal's performance in those areas, and the^discrepancy^betwaen^ 
the sets of ratings. _ 

.The eight areas for which ratings were obtained (community 
relations, staffing, time and^pace, goal getting, noninstructional 
services,, materials and equipment, program evaluation, and 
. ifiservice. training) are groupings of the thirty^tvyo "instructional 
leader competertcies" developed elsewhere by Mclntyre. 

There are, significant differences and similarities in the ratings. ,' 
For example, f)rincipals and teachers were close in their two top 
priority ratings; princifwis ratfd staffing and comgiunity relations in 
thatorder, whereas teachers reversed the two. Superiritendents^on . 
the Jber hand, agreed with prinqipals on the value of staff irvi but • 
placLl g9'al setting second, the area-both teachers and principals 

^ated fOtirtli. ' . . 

^, ■ In ah/mteresting cascof agreement, when it came to evaluating 

the f)rincipal'S'f}erfornTanc.e, teachers, and. prinalpflls. reversed the t 
■ two top ratings, ^)ut agreed oh the neyt six in order. Print ipalS and , 

superinli^ndents wpre in agreement abciutthe rank ordering oHhe . 

•.drlncipal's perfbrtTumce in alt- elglif areas. Tlie tw« groups di(|^t 



agree/howeyer. on the level of achievement of the skills. Ais vva^ . 
not/^n belated o^itcome, as the mfean ratings show, that principals 
rated both the inipdrtancief of their duties and their achievement of 
{hem more fiighly than did the other two groups. 

Not only d]i(^^hej;|lrincipakrate themselves mo^ highly on both 
importance of theLr sl<1lls and the level bf their performance; they 
sawtheieast amount of discrepancy between theirvalues'ahcffh^ir . 
achievement. .Superintendents. saw the most'discrepancy." \ ' ' ■ ^ 

^. ' ' ' ' ' • : ■ 

^Miller/ Brian ando^hers* Compei€inty-Base&Com-- 
munity Education Administration. Volum^ I: The 
Research R^fxxrt: T^nripe: Soutfwest Regional Center 
. for Compiunity Education [ipvelol^ment, Arizgna 

State University,.1979. 58 pages. ED.168 200. . 

> ■ ■ i ■ 

McCleary, Lloyd E., and otheri. Competency-Basea 
Community Education Admini^tre^f Ion. Volurnkll: Jhe. 
Monograph. 7^ pages. ED 168 201. ■- 

, Padciock, Susan C.,.and others. Compefency-^ased 
Commuriity Education Administration.'^ Volume III: 
^ The Manua:!. .94 pages. ED 168 202. -.. 

These three volumes are the Vesult of a long:term effort* to 
identify the competencies needed by persons in four administrative 
roles in community education — suf)erintendents, district coordin- 
ators/ principals, and program directors. Not only was the object of" 
the- stud^ to identify the. competencies and indicators of 
(iDmpetency, but also ^to' get' the practitioners' assessments of- 
the best way these cornpetencies should be learned and the Ifevel of 
achievernent that indicates acceptable perforrnartce. . 

The lists of competencies gjeherated by the project should be of 
interest to all. administrators, whether or not they are involved in 
community education. So, tQ|r, should bcth^ instrumerits develop-^ 
ed. The Quadrant/\ssessmenfModel (QAM)has persons In a parties 
Jul^fr administrative rol^»r4e competencies on an "ideal" form (to 
obtain the person's judgment on the competenc ios' importance) 
and on a "real" form (to obtain the person's view on how well he or 
she and others perform the competencies). The information gen\ 
erated is intended .to be useftjj-in.a.wide range of. areas.^ncludifij! 
the creation, of role descriptions, preservice programs. on-thtHc 
assessment df 'performance, needs assessments for inservice 
programs, and certificati6n standaVds 

Seat Edgar Z. Deve/opmenf. . Implementation, and 
fva/uaf/on of a Mbdel program for E\/aluatin'g School 
Principals. Maxi-llfracticum Report. 197/..245 pages. 
eJi56 6>9. ^ > , • 

: -— .1 • r-r ^ 7^ 

lrr» a situation familiar {o many administrators. Seal was 
confronted with tools inadequatefor evaluating principals.^nd with 
a historypf resistance to suggested changes in those tools. The tools 
— a checUlst and a^ne-page summacy form — incfuded items that 
were difficult. to measure objectively and were based on hearsay or 
guesswork, this r«iport documents the project thaft Seal led to 
de\^op, test, and evaluate i^new method, a competency^based 
method, of prinapal evaluation for his district. * 

The model Seal d(ivelpped had four specific goals: "To identify 
for each' participating principal those management skills needing 
improvement or development, To achieve cooperation be^fWeen the 
princip^ and the ^valuator in the attainmiint'of school, District and 
personal obi^Ctives.J^o provide a basis for Distwct establishhient of 
minimum, schoorprincipal cbmpeteri^ce standards in specified-^ 
areas! To indi(;ate the potential benefit of feassigr\|ng cert/S\n 
•principals to areas of great!t»r con1pet<incy (e.g.. to the classrctom).'' 

The program has at its center a list df twenty-orie standaWs of 
competent performance. Each standard has three parts: a state- 
tnentAfgwieral behavior, indicl^tors that identify, the behavior, iind' 
t:riterra against which to measure the lev^l of perforntancM These 
twenty-one stancfards are rangecl.over areas of the.principal's role 
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that, include management^ skills,, cornmuhicdtion, business 
management, *chop.l-co»nmUn iti/ relations, personnel . 
managefnent; curriculum/program development, and analysis.-and 
•evaluation. ■ ' . .* ' * 

The standards can serve as a source of direction for professional 
development, as a basis for determining if principals meet the 
minimum cOrn|)etence standards qf the district, and as a basis for 
the principal evaluation program. '/ . . 

Seal not oYily. outlines the competencies for his evaluation^ 
program but includeyhe administrative procedures for im'plemeht- 
.^in^f the plan. Necessary forms are included, as well as extensive 
documentation of actual evaluations bf three principals; The 
Jistrict's principals have responded favorably tothe model, aad it is 
lecognized as an Irriproverrient over the previous metljod of 
^valuation. . 

• Walters, Donald I., ed. Perceptions of Admihistratiy/e 

Competencies. A Survey of School Pfincipalsf ar)d 

Superinte ndents. 1979. 38^pages. ED 172 361. 

' ' '. *~- * ' * ' ' . 

A phrase that appears repeatedly \n Walters's summary is the 

"competencies were percewed to be a(!t^uired primarily on the job,'* 

a finding that will not surprjse.many principals. The results dq give 

y preparation programs^ some credit, however. , 

/ . Sixty-five principals from school districts in PennsyJvania and 
New Jersey were asked to indicate hoWinu)ortant h^ qt^^h^ thoiight 
ea<ii of thirty-five conripetencies was, wl^ether ea^h cdmpetbncy 
was.acquired primarify on the job or in preservice,training, and the 
degree to vvhich his or h&r preparatiorrprograni helped with acqui-.^ 
sitionof-the competen^^. The competencies were divided mfo five 
areas: curriculum and Instruction, funds and facilities, $chool- 
. community relations, ^pupil personnel servi^:es, and professional 
support servfces. 

Although the principals saw that all but five cqmpetencies were 
learned primarily on the job, they reported that, in all areas, their 
' preparation program was of '.'sorfte.-a5sistance"jn acquiririg the 
skills. The five skills learned primarily JW^f ore entry to the job were 
all in the area orcurriculum and instri|:rtloik.. These skills, wer^ 
related to uncferstanding theory, interpreting research, applying^ 
itatistics,'arid plarining programs. In another bright spot for the uni; 



' vfrsities, the.. principals thilt.prepairatioh.pfograms had 
^ beeo of "great assi$tao?<|^'' in helping them understand due process 
'f dnd develop mlela^^^^^ 

Oh thewhole, the;iuperfnt»ndent$ exarnined wereless critical df 
l^preparatiori .prbgr^nis. the superintendents were asked, the same 
three questions -as 'the principals but* concerning sWy-two 

• competency Statements ririjed Into seven areas (curriculum' and 
Jhstr^uctibn/.^Vr^nnel; oVganiz^^^ management, finance* and. 

• business management; facili^es, political and intergovemnjentar 
relationship; and. school-community relations). The superintendents' 

• repprted^thaf fifteen tompetencies wgre acquired prim^rily'befftre 
enjryion theijob. The onfy area in which the preparation program; 

, Vvas viewed 0S of no assistance was poHtical a'nd intergovernmental 
relationship.. * 
''The study was con<^ucted. by the 'Department of Educational 

' Adfninistration of. Temple University to. assess its program arid to 
plan for the f uture. Tffe competent ies exan^ined were drawn from 

• the literature. Principals noted that> nineteen (49 percent) of the 

. sklHs were very ^important and th^ rest were important. Superjr)ten-' 
dents rated sixty-two /bp* percent) very important; one (supervising* 
food service oper^itiqns) of little importance/and thefest important • 

• ■ . - - ' ' i . ■ • — ^ — . ' . 

a/TTN . . .^Wochner; Raynrv>nd ed. Compefency-Basec/ Prep- 
vU/ arationpf Educational Administrators. Tasks, Compe- 
. • '^tenciesl and Indicators of Competencies. Educational 
' . . S&ry/te Su//ef/n No/52^ Tempe: Bureau ot E4u^ 
. ^ -'tional Research Services, Arizona. State University/ 
1977. .96 pages. ED 145 510. \ V 



■ The lion's sliare olthis bulletin Is'dev.Qted to extensive lists of 
tasks, competencies, ^nd indicatory of cof>>petencies for superin- 
tendents, secondai^^ principals; elementary principals; instructional . 
/ leaders, busiri^^ manayers, and. personnel" directors. Although 
^Wochner cautions the reader that . competencies and indicators ^ 
. should be. takerr as representative rather than definitive and as * 
subject to change, the lists afe impressive. . . ' 

Not only. does Wochner deal with rtiore roles in the school than/ 
do other writers, the lists of competencies and indiCafors are more 
' detailed. For the superintendent jilone, Wetffiner presents thirty- 
four task ar^as ranging from Settinutw^or her time priorities to 
planning and effecting the cjosinj^ facilitiesVEach task comes 
with its own list of competencies and the competencies with listS'of • 
. iridicatofs. • ^ % ^ . * . 

. Th^tent of the study was for Arhzona St^te Un iversity to use the 
information to help it designMts preparati6n program so thcit future 
administrators would leave with the skills acceptable for ehtry-lev^l ' 



.positions in. mqs^ school districtsiT^evertbel^ss, the competencies 
.are hot intendeotobe useful solely in the preparation program but 
ar^ also thought to b^.useful in Vuch ar^as as the evaluati.bn<)f the 
skilb of ^job applicants and the design of inservice programs. ' 

.TO Create the competencies and indiciJtors, teams of 'admini- 
. stratprs^in the positions-being studied gathered under the auspices 
of the. university to, among, other 'thirifes, react to two basic 

\ questions:»''(1 ) What tasks are normally expected of persQns in these 
respective positions? and (2) VVhat , competencies rare /required. t« 

. accomplish each of these tasks dt 'a. satis factory professional level 
cff qualityr' THie competencies and indicator^.listed grew out of the 
discussion and subsequent efforts to refine the- work. ' . : 



HH ^^^hman, Harry T./'Are Principals Competent in the 



Instructional Leadership Domain?" NASSP Bulletiri, 
. . 61, 413 (December 1977). pp. 2V:25. En69 .75a. 

"Ves" says Zechman to the questi6n in the title of .hi> article:. ^'the 
secondary school principal of today demonstrates fipbottajiis Sub- 
ordinates , and his'superordinate> those instructionar llffdership 
competencies that are needed." • ■ 

.This was the encouraging conclusion of Zechman 's research to 
discover the competencies most ' critical to the. instructional 
leadership role of the sec6ridary principal. To accornplish this task;'- 
Zechman took tjfie thirty-two instructional leadership competency'^ 
stateyients indentified by Mcintyre and had. superintendents, 
secondary teachers, 'and secondary principals in forty Pennsylvania 

■ school districts rate which are the most critical^ The respondents 
were-asked to create lists of the Competencies that are needed by 
princi|p)als and those that principals-demonstrate " ' ' ■ ' 
T he listst)f tKe ten hig\iest rated "needed" and "demonstrated" 
* competencies indicate agreement among the groups that the 

* principal is doing his job .torinstance, each gro'up'$ list included the 
supervisory competenci& of observing arid evaluating teachers, 
assigning and reassigning •Staff rnembers, and recommending the 
hiring or reemployment of staff. Although tKis agreement that the 
principal is doing what heeds t6 be done is st|png support for the 
prifticipaj, there is one area of, concern. ZecKman iound that prin; 
cipals. do,.npt demonstrate three competencies (setting, goals, 
relating student needs to goals, and communicating about goals 
•ahtf needs) that each, group rated as an important peed 

On the vyhole, Zechmar>.s results agree with those of Mcintyre 

' and Grant in establishing that teachers, and principals are in close 
agreerneht about the competencies that arejfieeded and demon- 
strated by principals Superintendents alsd agree, but- not so 
stroogly. 



The feducational Resources! Information Center (ERIC) is a 
national intormatibn system operated by the National Institute of; 
Education ^RIC serves educators by^diiseminatiog research result; 
and other resource information that can be used in developing morl 
effective educational programs. The EHfb Cjearinghouse 01 
Educatiorial Management, one of several ^ch units in the system 
was established at the- l(niversity of \Mg The 
Clearinghouse ancf its compVlon units prdcess research reports 
iind journal articles.for apnouilcert«eht in ERIQ's index and abstract 
bulletins. ' r ^ 

* Besides processing documents and journal articles, the 
Clearingh6usef prepare^ bibliographies, literature reviews; 
monographs, and other interpr-etiye research studies on topics in its 
educational area. ^ ■ . ' ^ 

This publicati^m was prepared pursuant to a contract wit^ the 
.r^ational • institute^ of Education,. U.S. Department of ^Hl^alth, 
Edupation, and Welfare. Contractors undertakingmuch projects^' 
■under government sponsorihiffiire encouragefl'to express frcwdly* 
their judgment in professional ^Tid tec^^nical matters Prior to 
publication, the mknuscript^was suk>mltted to the Association of 
California' School Adminis.trjitor^ for cgtlcal. review and 



determinatiqn^of prjffessional coTOetence This publication ha^^met 
^uch standards, fjoints of viuv or opinions, however, do not 
necessfirily refJV«knt the offl/Cial. view or opimoh of either the 
iciation jDf Calihifnia Sg/ool Admrnistrators or the Natipnil 
of Educatior 
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